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generally aggressive personality, ^and that positive prior opinions do 
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Abstract 

This paper presents data concerning the relative Itaportance of many 
factors — within the school and outside It — as predictors of the social outcomes 
of Interracial contact In high schools* It also couipares the relative Impact 
of given predictors on different specific outcomes — avoidance > friendly behavior > 
unfriendly behavior and opinion change* The data were obtained from both black 
students and white students In all of the public high schools of Indianapolis^ 
Indiana. . - i 
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DETERMINANTS OF STUDENTS* INTERRACUL BEHAVIOR AND OPINION CHANGE 

A considerable amount of research has now accumulated concerning the 
social effects of racial Integration In Schools (see reviews by Carlthers, 
1970; Hofioann, 1973; Brown", 1974; St. John, 1975). While this work provides 
much valtiable information. It has. In general, at least two major limitations. 

-One limitation Is that the great majority of studies have concentrated 
almost exclusively on subjective measures as outcomes-'-l* e* , on measures of 
attttude And attitude change, or on soclometrlc measures of Interracial ^ersus 
Int^araclal preference* Relatively little evidence has been i;>resented con* 
cernlng determinants of Interracial behavior.^ One Intended contribution 
of this paper, based on a large-'Scale study of Interracial contact In high 
schools, la to focus on several ^ypes of Interracial behaviors as outcomes* 

These Include avoidance, friendly actions, unfriendly actions, and friend* .- 

\ . t J 

2 ^ ' 

ship relationships. We Include also as an outcome a measure of opinion 

toward other-race people, so that the determinants of this subjective out- 
come may be compared to the determinants of behavioral oit comes. 

A second major limitation of previous work is that In almost all cases 

only a small number of factors which may affect social relations between the 

3 

races have been studied, in Isolation from other causal factors. Carlthers 

has pointed to this problem, saying: \ 

**We might get closer to knowing what the process is If a study 
were undertaken in which each variable was examinee^ by means of 
multivariate analysis* Some studies have dealt with three or 
four variables, but the weight of each of them — and just how they 
are all related--ls unknown** (1970:31-32). 

The present study, through nhe use of multivariate analyses, provides 

i 

information about the relative Importance of a variety of possible causal 

factors which have received attention in the llteraf:ure. Since a number 

of different behavioral outcomes (plus one attltudlal outcome) are examined^ 
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we also can assess Che extenC to which the relative importance of given 
predictors 'differs for different outcotaes. 

Relation to Previous Work . A variety of factors have been diacussed in the 
literature as affecting che outcomes of interracial contact in schools. 
For the purposes of this paper, we will summarize the nwist relevant work 
briefly and) In doing so, indicate^ che relationship of our work to chat of 
othera. 

With respect to factors which may affect interracial behavior and opiniona^ 
previous work in this, area niay be grouped, for convenience, according to ita 
attention to: a) characteristics of students; b) pricr contact with the 
other race; V) opportunity for contact in the present situation; and d) 
conditions of interracial contact, 

Characteristics of Individuals , Certain personality characteriatics , it has 
been suggested (Cook, 1970), may dispose the individual to hostile reactiona 
toward out-group individuals* A number of studies of children in achool and 
other interracial settings have provided evidence that personality traita 
which reflect hostility or aggressiveness are, in fact, related to leas posl- 
tive outcomes' (Mussen, 1950; Chadwick, et al*, 1971), In addition to aggression 
deriving from personality factors, it has been suggested that those people 
who experience frustrations in their personal lives will be more likely 
to display hostility toward out-groups (Amir, 1969)* 

Another hypothesis advanced in the literature (Amir, 1969, Byrne 1971) 
proposes that interracial interaction v;ill become more positive as the norms 
of members bf the two groups become more similar* This hypothesis, for which 
there Is little direct supporting evidence, implies that the membersEcOf one 
racial group who have characteristics most in accord with the noirma of the 
other group, will have the most positive interracial contacts* 

Two additional personal characteristics whose effect on the outcomes 
of interracial contact have been studied are sex and initial attitude* Most 

5 



school studies have shown that girls (especially black ^Irls) show more 
in-group preference than do boys (Carlthers, 1970; Brown, 1973)* With 
respect to Initial attitude, Whltmore (1957) found racial attitude change 
unrelated to initial attitude among white students and Webster (1961) found 
interracial attraction among Whites unrelated to their pre*contact acceptance 
of Blacks ^ _These results in school settings differ frooi results in housing 
and conttuunity studies which have frequently, though noic always, shown 
attitudes and behavior Jtc develop further in the direction of their initial 
tendency (Amir, 1969)* 

In the present study, we include several student characteristics which 
are relevant to the hypothesis tjiat interracial interaction is affected by 
. £he indiviilual's level 6f general frustration or aggressiveness* Specifically, 
we include measures of the student*s general life satisfaction, his preference- 
tor attending another school, and his amount of unfriendly interaction with 
schoolmates of his oun race. We also include data on several student 
characteristics relevent to the hypothesis that people will get along better 
with those in another group when the norms and behavior of .the others cor- 
respond* to their own. These characteristics, which reflect norms and be- 
havior relevant to the school situation, are: a) acceptance of conventional 
norms of school behavior;, and b) desire for further education* Finally, we 
examine sex and prior racial opinion as possible predictors of interracial 
behavior and opinion change* 

Prior Contact IJ l th Other .H ace , There are some theoretical reasons for 
believing that prior contact with other*race persons*-especially contact 
of a ffiendly kind-*will tend to make later interracial contact more positive 
(Brown, 19/4), Some studies have Indicated that school integration in early 
grades facilitates the development of cross-racial friendships by white 
studetlts (O'Reilly, 1969)♦^ Also, surveys of black and of white adults indicate 
that having attended desegregated elementary schools is associated with more^ 
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positive attitudes toward, and greater acceptance of, other^race people 
, (Brown, 1973)* However, there Is little evidence regarding the extent to 
which early Interracial contacts In grade schools, neighborhood, or else^ 
where affect later Interracial Interaction In high schools* In one relevant 
study, St. John (1962) found that Whites who had more Interracial contact In 
early grades made mor^e cross-racial soclometrlc choices In high school* However, 
early Interracial contact was not associated with greater cross*raclal choices 
among black students* 

In this papev, we examine the effects on high school behavior and opinion 
change of three aspects of Interracial contact outside of, and prlmarlaly prior 
to, the high school situation. These are: a) extent of racial homogeneity 
of the student's neighborhood; b) age at which the students first got to know 
other'xace peers; and c) ainount of friendly Interracial contact in gfade school* 
Opportunity for Contact In Present Situation . Studies In housing and community 
settings have generally indicated that greater proximity, or opportunity for 
contact, between the races Is associated with [Rore friendly Interaction and 
more positive attitudes (Harding et al* , 1969^; Amir, 1969, 1975)* However, a 
number of studies in school's have found greater Interracial contact In class* 
rooms and elsewhere In school to be unrelated to attitude change (Carlthers, 
1970; Hofmann, 1973)* 

The present Analysis explores this relationship further -by Including as 

+ 

possible predictors of behavior and attitude change 1) the amount of opportunity 
for Interracial contact In the classroom and 2) the amount of participation In 
school activities (which often provide opportunity for Interracial contact* ) 
It also Includes the amount of contact which students have had in high school 
with black teachers. To our knowledge, the rel^atlonship between contact with 
other-race teachers and interracial behavior or attitudes among students has 
not been examined before. ^ , 
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Conditions of Contact . A number of writers concerned with inter-group re- 
lationships havs pointed out that the social effects of inter-group contact 
may depend on the conditions under which the contact takes placd (e.g*^ Cook, 
1970; Arairj 1975). In particular, such conditions as equality of status, 
common goals, and favorable norms by peers and authority figures have 'been Jiy- 
pothesized to be important. la studies of interracial contact in community, 
housing) and job settings, such conditions of contact have received attention, 
though their effect has not always b^*en dearlv demonstrated* However, as 
Carithers poi^nts out in her review, relatively Idttle attention has been given 
to the conditions of interracial contact in' schools (1970:41-42). 

With respect to the relative status of interacting groups, there is 
some evidence that equality of status between reces in community settings 1 
contributes to more positive behavior and attiOades (Amir, 1969, 1975). However, 
in view of the widespread assertion of the "equal-status contact principle," 
the direct evidence is surprisingly limited* There are also some negative 
findings (Harding and Hogrefe, 1952j Amir, et al. , 1973) concerning situations 
where e<]ual-statu3 contact did not lead to more positive attitudes or behavior* 
In school "settings^,">ery little evidence on the effect of status differences 
exists. Ono relevant study by Willie (1973) ^ound that black students of the 
very lowest socio-economic statu5> assimilated least well socially with white 

schoolmates, but the overall effect of Orelative)SES was not large i^ that study. 

■1 

In the present analyses, we provide evidence concerning the impact of relative 

! ^^.^ 

status by examining the effects both of students' relative socioeconomic status 
and of their relative status within the school situation. 

With respect to the effect of social norms, there is some evidence; that 
student attitudes and behavior terd to be consistent with the racial attitudes 
of their families and their peers (Chadwick, 1972; C^pbell, 1958; Sartaln, 1966)* 
These data are consistent with data from non-school/ settings but. In both school 
and non-school settings, the measures of social r^/rms have almost always been 
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measures of perceived norms rather th^n objective measures of such norms. 

In Che present analysis, we include as possible predictors objective measures 

of the racial attitudes of students' same-rac^ peers and other-race peers. 

With respect to common goals, there is considerable experimental evidence 
whichTlh3icates that cooperation is more likeljr when individuals* goals are 
compatiable and that people will like better those who facilitate rather than 
interfere with their goal attainment (Hofmann, 1973). Direct evidence concerning 
th,e effect of variations in goal compatibility in inter-group relations is more 
limited, The Sherifs* wf%ll<^known studies showed dramatically the possible 
beneficial impact of "superordinate goals" on intergroup< relations. In school 
studies, little evidence exists. Kupferer (1954) reporti that participation in 

/ r 

interracia^ class sports activities did not .improve the sociometric status of 
Blacks among white schoolmates. In the present study, we include among possible 
predictors of interracial behavior and opinion change a measure bearing <|n the 
presence of common, goal's. Specifically, this measure concerns the extent of 
student participation in Inter-racial sub-groups or teams within classes. 
In addition to our objective measures of relative status, peer norms, 

and common goals, we obtained data" concei^ingstudents' percepjtions of these 

*' *• \ 

conditions of interracial , contact. While we will focus primarily on the objective 

ncasures of the conditions of contact, we will report briefly also on results 

for the supplementary perceptual measures. 

It Is clear by now that the present study will include a variety of po 

5 

sible predictors of interracial behavior and opinion change. These predictor 
variables have been selected because, as indicated, previous research 9hcvB 
that they may affect outcomes in interracial situations and/or because they 
have been hypothesized in the literature to have such effects. In view of the 
lack of well-developed general theory in this area, we do not attempt to test 
any general theory concerning interracial interaction. Our results do provide 
information about the relative importance of a number of hypothesized determinants 



of the social outcomes of racial integration when the effects of each are 
examined independently of the effects of the others. Our data set--which 
covers both many possible causal factors and a number of different behavioral 
and attitudinal outconies--isunusu£D.y well suited to this purpose* The results 
'^Iso huve practical Implications for efforts at promoting successful racial 
integration in the schools* We will consider briefly some of these implications 
at the close of the study* 

METHODS ' 1 
Data Collection * The data were gathered in all of the public high schools in 
Indianapolis, Indiana* Data vferic collected during the 1970*71 school year at^ 



eleven school sites. 



These school sites ranged from 1 percent black to /I percent 



black in the composition of their student bodies, with the median black enroll- 
ment Deing 36 percent| Data are reported for black students in all schools but 
data from white students %i schools having few slacks (one entire school and the 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senio,r classes uf a second school) are omitted because 
these Whites experience! little interracial contact. 

Early in the 1970-71 school year, inform:il interviews were conducted with 
black students, with white students, with teachers of both races, and with the 

r 

principals in each school, ^ On the basis of the information obtained from this 
prelimi ary work, as well as fro^ previous research, we constructed a two-part 
questionnaire to assess primarily interracial interaction and a variety of factors 
to which such interaction might be related. 

In each class (Freshman, Sophomore, etc) of each school, a sample of about 
60 black students and 60 T-^hlte students was, selected systematically from enrollment 
listS; When there were fewer than 60 students of a given race In a givendass, 
all of the students in that category weire inDlu<fed in the sample* Ouest ionnaires 
were administered in the Spring of 1971 ^o students In group sessions in a }() 
large room at each school. Separate foriAs were given to black students and to 
white students (identified visually); the^ forms were essentially identical 
except that the ter^tis "black^* and ^'white*' Were transposed to fit the appropriate 
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case* The f|uestlonnalres Vere administered by the Investigators and their 
- -asslsliantCs) — comprising a bl-raclal "team*' — and students were assured that 
their answers would be completely confidential. 

Of the total number of black students selected In the sample » 75*1 percent 
(N''l>986) acceptably completed Part I pf the questionnaire > 74*4 percent (N'l>969 
acceptably completed Part 11^ and 66*9 percent (N='1>76S) acceptably completed both 
parts* Aaong v^lte students » the comparably rates and numbers for acceptable com- 



pletion are; Part lj| 82. & percent CN<,3A7); Part II, 80. C (N-2,292), both parts, 

6 



75*7 per.cent (N=2,14&) 

Data also were otltalned from School records* Of data from this source. 



in this paper are based on data 



those on students' grades will be used lii the preset paper 
Measures* Almost all o^ the measures presented 

from the student questionnaires* Detailed descriptions of these measures are 
presented elsewhere (P^tchen and Davidson, 1973)i* Here we present only a very 
brief description of the kind of data on'v^lch each measure is based* 
A. Interracial Interaction 

1*^ Avoidance * Average frequency with which student reported avoiding 
other'race students In seven different situations (e*g., avoided 
sitting near such persons, didn't go to party because other-race 
persons included) * 
2. Friendly Contact * Average frequency with which student reported 

\ 

together, did things toget\ier outside of school (items weighted 
by intimacy of contact) . 

Friendship Relations * A Guttman scale biased on two items concerning 

the number of other^^race friends and one item concerning whether the 

\ 

student is a loember of an infonaal group which is interracial* 

\ 



each of nine types of frieVtdly interaction — e*g*, did school work 
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4* Unfriendly Contact * '^Average frequency with which the student reported 
getting Into physical fights (two Items) or Into arguments (one Item) 
^Ith other-race schoolatates* 
B* Change In Opinion of Other-Race People * *'Slnce coming to this school^ has 
your opinion of most (other-race) people gotten worse, gotten better, or 
' stayed the same?^' (five alternatl^^es, f rom^^'gotten much better'' to ''gotten 
a 'lot vorse'O * 
C* Student Characteristics 

1* PrloY opinion * '*In general, what was your opinion of most (other-race) 
people just before you came to 'this high school?" (five alternatives, 
from '*good*' to "not good at all")* 
2* Endorsement of Conventional Korms * Nuinber of times student made 
conventional response , to ^seven Items concerning whether students 
should behave In various ways In' school (e*g*, obey all school rules 
whether tliey agree with them or not, use swear words If they feel 
like It)* 
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^* S ex * Student self-report, confirmed by school records* 
A* Educational Aspiration * "How far would you like to go In school?" 

\ 

(six alternatives) * ^ 

Unfriendly Contacts with Same ^ce *^^veraee frequency with which 
student reported getting Into physical fights or Into arguments with 
same-race schooli|^tes (three Items)* 

Satisfaction with Life * Average degree of satisfaction with three 
aspects of his school life (e*g., the courses he Is taking) and six 

other aspects of life (e*g*, the way things are at-hc^*^)^^ 

Preference for Other Hlg^i School * '^How did you feel about coming to 
this particular high school just befo^ you ^ came here?" (Response 



categories Indicate preference for this versus another school). 
Interracial Contact Outside High School 

1. Neighborhood Segregation . ^'About hoif many (other*race) familiea 
live within tyo bJocks of your home nov?^^ 

2. Age of Acquaintance . '^Uow pld were you vhen you firattgot to know 
any (other*race) lcid(s) pretty veil? 

3. Friendly Grade School Contact * Nuirf>er of other-race people student 
Indicates he had "gotten to knov*^ at grade school^ weighted by the 
reported friendliness of the "kind of e^eriencea (if any) you have 
usually had with (other-race) people there*\ 

Opportunity for Interrccial Contact in High School 

1. In-Class Contact . Kuniber of classes during the then-current aeaester 
In which student reports having ^'a seat or work place risfht.next to , 

^ one or more (other-ra^e) students. / 

2. Contact with Black Faculty * Nuober of black, teachers » plu^ number 

of other black faculty (counselor^ coachi sponsor of activity) that 

* ■ f 

Student had during high school. (Asked of both races) V 

3. Number of School Activities . Participation In any athletic team> 

otuaical groups school publication^ club» or other extra-curricular 

J' 

activity in present school. 
Conditions of Contact V j 
1. Ethnocentrism of Same-Race Peera . For each student « we computed 

the average score of those in the ^aobe school clasa» of the sasM 

race^ and of the same sex on a slx-ilte4i itteasure^of^a^ial^ethnocentriaa;. 
i*. EthnocentrlSQ of Other-Race Peers. This measure parallels the 

one above. 
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3. Family Racial Attitudes is the mean score on two items concerning 
student's perceptions of 'how his family a) ''seem to feel about (other- 
race) people (from "like very few" to "like almost all'O and b) "feel 

about how frie^ly (same-race) students should act toward (other-race) 

- - . ■ / 
students", (from "should act as friendly" to "should not have imicb ^ 

t^'d9 with"). 

/ 

4. Relative Socioeconomic Status £SES) is the difference between each 
' student^s scorcj^oh a measbre of SES (based both on parents' 

education and on parents* occupations) and the 

average SES score of other-race students in his same school class 
' ' . " (^'g', freshmen at School 1). 

5. Relative. Grades is the difference between each student's mean grade 
average <bver his high school career) and the ntean grade average of 
Other-race students in the same s^chool class. 

6. Division of Classes Into Interracial flrouPfl ^is based on the student^a 
report about the number of classes this semester which have "ever been 
divided into teams or small groups of students who work together" and 
about the nuid>er of such sub-groups, in which he has participated 
wliich have included otheif-race stwlents. 

We wished, in these analyses, to focus on actual conditions of interracial 
contact^ rather than on student^ perceptions of such conditions. It will be 
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noted that five of the six measures listed above are relatively objective. The 
Reception is the measure of family attitudes, which reflects student perceptions 
of such attitudes. This measure was included because. a) we believed that family 
racial attitudes may have a strong effect on interracial behavior; b) no more 
objective measure was available to us; and c) some evidence suggests that stu- 
dent reports about family attitudes are reasonably accurate (Kerckhoff and Huff> 1974). 

14' 
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Method of Analysis . For white students and for black students separately, 
multiple regression analyses were perfornied which related the total set of pre* 
dlctor variable^ to each of five dependent variables: friendly contact, friend** 
ship relations , avoidance, unfriendly contact, and opinion change. Thus, a tot^l 
of ten regression analyses were performed. 

Multiple regression analysis utakes the assumptions that all relationships 
are linear and a<3dltive. We Iiave not checked these assumptions fully because the 
task of Investigating all possible non-llnearltles of relationship and all possl- 
ble Interactions (for 19 predictors and 5 dependent variables) Is a large under** 
taking that Is beyond our present resources. 

We have, however, examined the form of many relationships suspected of 
being non-linear and 'have looked for Interactions In many cases where we 
suspected Its presence (see, for exmple. Drown, 1974). The deviations ^£rom 
linearity and addltlvity are not large. - ^ 

It should be noted also that the relative^ contribution of each predictor 
in a multiple regression analysis may be Influenced by the size of Its variance 
and by possible multlcollnearlty (high correlations with other predictors)* 
While the variances of predictors (relative to their respective ranges) differ 
somewhat, the fact that our large sample includes students from many schools and 
many backgrounds results In substantial variances for all of our predictors* With 
respect to possible multlcollne;arlty, variables were selected so as to eliminate 
any high intercorrelatlons among predictors thus, this Is not a serious problem* 
Moreover, while the Betas are affected somewhat by differences In the amount of 
, shared variance among predictors, the, rs are not so affected* 

Overall, then, while our results are subject to the limitations of almoat any* 
multiple regression analysis, we believe that they provide reasonable approxlma** 
tlons ,of the relative strength of the various predictors* As indicated above, 
such information concerning the relative strength of many diverse predictors 
has been rare in the literature on school integration* / 

FINDINGS ' 

the results of our multiple regression analyses are s^awn in Tablesl, 2 and 3* 
(For an overview of the results, see Table A)* Each table shows, separately for 
black students And for white' students , the correlations (rs) and the partial Beta 
coefficients (Bs), The rs indicate the total assoclatlocv between each predictor 
and each dependent variable (including any indirect, joint, and spurious effects) 
while the partial Ds indicate the independent (direct) effect of each predictor 
when other variables are controlled* Since we wish to keep-a necessarily long , 
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presentation Within reasonable limits* and since the rs and the Bb tend to vary 
together* our presentation of the results will focus primarily* though not exclu* 
slvely, on the 3s. / 

Avoidance . Among students of both races* two personal characteristics are rela* 
tlvely good predictors of , interracial avoidance (see Table lA). 

[Insert Table 1 about here] 

/ 

The more generally aggressive the ^^pudent (i.e.* the more often he reported un- 
frleadly Interaction with schoolntates of his' own race) the more oft^n he reported 
avoiding schoolmates of the other race^ Secondly* the less positive the student's 
opinion of other*race people prior to high school* the more often he avoided other* 
race schoolmates. 

Among Uhltes* but not among Blacks* the student's sex helps. to predict avoid- 
ance. White boys were more likely than white girls to try to avoid black schoi^r-r 
tes. ^ 

There is orily weak evidence of interracial avoidance being related to^ per- -> 
sonal frustrations among students. Our measure of overall satisfaction with llf^ ; 
does not help significantly to predict a^foldance among students pf either race. \ 
Attending a school for which Qne had less preference makes a significant* but 
small* contribution to greater interracial avoidance among ,whll^e students. 

There also is little evidence that having conventional v^ues or aspirations 
has much effect on Interracial avoidance. 'Among black studen/s* endorsement of 
conventional norms of school behavior does have a relatively/substantial corre* 
latlon (--23) with lesser avoidance of white schoolmates* But when other pre* 
dlctors are controlled in the regression analysis* neither acceptance of conven- 
tional norms nor high educational aspirations has a significant eizect on avoid* 
ance by students of either race. 

16 
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The interracial contacts which studeuts reported outside of high school 
also had little association with interracial avoidance. For both black stu* 
dents and white students, neither age of first interracial acquaintance> nor 
amount of friendly grade school contacts, nor degree of neighborhood racial segte* 
gation makesa significant contribution to predicting avoidance. Moreover> our 
indicators of opportunity for interracial contact within high school^^i^e. , in* 
class contact> nuibber of activities, and contact with black faculty^also do not 
help significantly to predict interracial avoidance* 

There are, however, several conditions of interracial contact which appear 
to affect avoidance. The most important of these is the (reported) racial atti* 
tudes of the student's family^ Among students of both races, the more positive 
the family racial attitudes, the less the avoidance. For both black and white 
students, too, more positive racial opinions among (same*race) school peers con* 
tributes to less interracial avoidance. 

Other conditions of interracial contact — relative status, vacial attitudes 
oj^ oth^r^^race schoolmates, and numtber of interracial subgroups within classea** 
do not help to- predict interracial avoidance.^ ' 

8 

Of the total set of nineteen possible predictors, the best predictors of 
greater interracial avoidance by black students are: 1) more unfriendly inter* 
action With same^race schoolmates; 2) less positive racial attitudes of family; 
3) less positive opinion of other^race people prior' to high school; and 4) greater 
racial ethnocentrism among same^race schoo^inates . Among ^white students, the same 
four variables (in somewhat different order of strength), plus being male> are 
the best predictors of avoidance. The total set of predictors accounts for 23 
percent of the varianc:e in avoidance among Blacks and for 19 percent of the^var* 
iance among Whites- ^ ' ' 
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Unfriendly Interaction . tJext ve consider the data bearing on unfriendly Inter- 
action with other-race schoolmates (see Table IB). For students of both races> 
, unfriendly Interaction Is related most strongly to several personal characteris- 
tics of students. By far the best predictor of unfriendly Int^actlon with the 
other-race Is unfriendly Interaction with schoolmates of one*s own race (l.e.^ 

r measure of general aggressiveness). For both Blacks \and Uhltes> teo> being 
male and having had a less positive opinion of o^her-race , people prior ,to high 
School contribute to more unfriendly contacts across racial lines. ^ 

Among Uhltes> acceptance of conventional norms of school behavior contrl* 
butes slightly to le$s unfriendly Interracial contact. Acceptance of conventional 
norms does not affect the amount of unfriendly contact reported by black students. 
AlsO| educational aspirations do not help to predict unfriendly Interracial con- 
tact for either race. 

In general^ personal frustration does not appear to be much related to un- 
friendly Interdiction. Among u4ilte students> lesser preference for one*s present 
high school (prior to attending) contributes slightly to more unfriendly inter- 
action with Blaclcs? but greater dissatisfaction with life does not help to pre- 
dict more unfriendly contact for students of either race. In fact> among black 
Students^ unfriendly Interaction with Uhltes Increases slightly as students ex- 
press greater satisfaction with their lives. 

More Interracial contact outside of high school tends to be related to more 
^ unfriendly Interracial contact^ but the effects are very small. Among both races^ 
living In iiK>re segregated neighborhoods contributes slightly to fewer unfriendly 

\ Interracial contacts and> for Whltes> getting to knov black people at a later 

\ * 

\ age also contributes slightly to fc^wer unfriendly contacts with black schoolmates 

\ In high school. The amount of friendly Interracial contact In grade school does 

\ not seem to affect the amount of unfriendly Interaction In high school. Simllarly> 

ERIC ' 18 ' 
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opportunity for ii^terracial contact In high school does not appear to^af^fect 
the amount of unfrienclly interaction which students have. 

However, Vwo conditions of interracial contact affect the unfriendly contacts 
of black students (though not those of Uhites)* More negative attitudes by fam- 
ily and more ethnocentric attitudes by other-race schoolmates contribute to more 



unfriendly Interjactions among. Blacks • ^ 

Among students of both races, unfriendly interaction is^no^ affected signi- 
ficantly by other conditions of contact — i.e*, by either of our measures of 

relative status, by the racial ethnocentrism. of same-race peers, or\^y parti- 

9 

cipation in classroom interracial subgroups. 

■r 

Of the total set of variables considered, the best predict<Srs of ^unfriendly 
interracial contact among black students are: 1) unfriendly interaction with 
sam^-r^ce schoolmates; 2) less positive opinion of Uhites prior to high school; 
and 3) less pos/tive racial attitudes by family. 

Among white students^ the only fairly strong, predictors of unfriendly Inter* 
action with black schoolmates are: 1) unfriendly Interaction with schoolmates 
of one*s own race; and 2) being male. 

Our total set of predictors accounts for 21 percent of the variance in un- 
friendly interracial contacts among blat^k students and fcr 27 percent of the 
variance among white students. ^ 

Friendly Interaction . The results cpn'teming friendly interracial contact and 
interracial friendship are generally similar and we will consider th^ together 
(see Table 2).^** 

[Insert Table 2 about hereK 
For students of both races, greater opportunity for interracial contact in . 

their high school classrooms makes relatively large contributions both to friendly 

f 

interracial contact and to interracial friendship. Greater participation in 
school activities also helps t'o predict both 'friendly' outcomes. However, greater 
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opportunity for contact with black faculty does not affect the frequency of 
friendly contact with other-race schoolmates* 

More interracial contact prior to high school also contributes to more 
friendly interaction in high school* In particular, for both races, more friendly 
interracial contact in grade school contributes both to friendly contact and to 
friendship in high school* Earlier age of acquaintance with other-^race people 
and less segregated neighborhoods also tend to be related to more friendly inter- 
action in high school* 

Several conditions of interracial contact in the high school also affect 
the amount of friendly interaction which students experience* Among students 
of both races, but especially among Blacks, more positive family racial attitudes 
help to predict more friendly interaction* Among white students, peer attitudes 
as well aa family attitudes are Important; interraci^al friendship and especially 
friendly interracial contact decline as the racial ethnocentrism of same-race 

peers increases. Auong black students, however, friendly interracial interaction 

' ^ 11 ' 

is not related to the leveJ^^ of ethnocentrism among black peers* 

With respect to other conditions of contact, among black students (but not 

\ 

among Whites) participation in interracial subgroups In classes mskes small con-* 
tributions to more friendly interracial interaction* However, neither measure 
of the student *a status relative to other-race schoolmates helps to predict 
friendly interaction for students of either race* Hor Is friendly interracial 
\ in^teraction, for either race, affected by the average ijewel of racial etl^nocen* 
\trism among ot)ier-race schoolmates*^^ 

Looking at the effects of various personal characteristics of students,. we 
note first that more positive opinion of other-race people prior to high school 
contributes significantly to more friendly Interracial interaction (on one or 
both measures)* Our measure of general aggressiveness (i«e*, amount of unfriendly 
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interaction with same race peers) Biake% surprisingly, a contribution to predict- 



ing more friendly interracial contact (though not friendship) for students of 



both races. 



There is some evidence that, among black students, more conventional 



school-oriented attitudes (i.e., acceptance of conventional school norms and 
higher educational aspirations) help somewhat to predict more interracial friend* 
ship* However, such attitudes do not contribute to the amount of friendly inter* 
racial contact among students of either race. 

There is only very slight evidence that personal frustration affects the 
amount of friendly interracial interaction. Among black students, greater gen- 
eral satisfaction with life helps slightly to predict friendly contact, but not 
friendship. Among Uhites, general satisfaction does not contribute to friendly 
interaction across racial lin&s. Among students of both races, ^lesser preference 
for one's present high school (prior to coming) is not much relateci to friendly 
interaction with the other race. Finally, friendly interaction across racial 
lines is not related appreciably ttf the student's sex. ^ 

Of the total set of variables considered, the best predictors of friendly 
interracial interaction among black students (on one or both measures) are: 
1) more participation in school activities; 2) more opportunity for interracial 
contact in classes; 3) more positive family racial attitudes; 4) more positive 
opinions of the other race prior to high school; and 5) earlier age of first 
acquaintance . with Uhites. ^ 

The best predictors of friendly interracial interaction among Uhites (on 
one or both measures) Include the same first four variables listed above for 
Blacks, plus 5) less racial ethnocentrism among same-race schoolmates; 6) more 
friendly interracisl contact in ^rade school; and 7) more unfriendly interaction 
O with same-race schoolniates. 
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The total set of predictors accounts for 2A percent of the variance In 
friendly contacts among Blacks and for 30 percent of the variance ainong Nhltes* 
The same set of predictors accounts for 19 percent of the variance 2m Interracial 
friendship among Blacks and for 21 percent of the variance among Whites* 
Chan&e In Opinion * Finally, we look at our results concerning change In opinion 
of other-^race people since coming to high school (see Table 3)« Opln^lon changf^ 
Is related relatively strongly to two conditions of Interracial contact. For 
students of both races, a positive racial attitude by the student's family Is 
the best predictor of positive opinion change* Less ethnocentrlsm among same- 
race schoolmates also contributes to more positive opinion change; this effect 
Is especially strong among white students* 

[Insert Table 3 about here] — 

For white students, opinion change Is somewhat less positive as the stu* 
dent*s S£S, relative to black schoolmates, becomes higher* Relative SES does 
not affect opinion change among Blacks. Our other measure of relative status™ 
relative grades — does not contribute to predicting opinion change among students 
of either race* Nor does the average ethnocentrlsm of other^ra^ce schoolmates, ^ 
or participation In claasroom Interracial subgroups, contribute to opinion change 

In addition to the several conditions of contact mentioned, a number of 
student characteristics are related to opinion change* Among students of both 
races, and especially among Blacks, acceptance of conventional norms of school ^ ^ 
behavior contributes to positive change In opinion of othe other race* itiDOng 
Blacks (but not among Whites), greater personal" satisfaction (as Indicated by 
overall satisfaction and preference for present high school) also seems to con* 
tribute to more positive opinion change*; Among Whites, opinion of black people 
changed for the better as students had less positive racial opinions prior Jto 
high' school and (loore weakly) as students had more unfriendly contacts with 
schoolmates of their, own race* 

22 
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' With respect to interracial contact outside high school, there is gome 

indication that^wong Uhites, less opportunity for such contact contributes 
to more positive change during high school* Among Whites, opinion change became 
soneuhat more positive as ttfe segregation of students' neighborhoods increased* 
This was not true for black 'Students* For students of both r^ces, neither age 
of first interracial scquaintance nor amount of friendly interracial contact in 
grade schoo). appears to affect opinion change during high school* 

Greater opportunity for interracial contact in hissh School classes con- 
tributes to more positive opinion change among white students but not aoKnig Blacks* 
Other ^indicators of opportunity for interracial contact in high school — partici* 
pation In school activities and' amount of contact with black faculty*'-do not j 
affect opinion change* 

Of our total set, the only variables which are fairly good predictors of 
favorable change in racial opinion among black students are 1) greater accept^ 
ance of conventional school norms; and 2) greater general satisfaction with life* 
Among white students, the best predictors of favorable change in opinion are: 
1) less positive opinion of black people prior to high school; 2) less ethno- 
centrlsm among white schoolmates; and 3) more opportunity for contact with black 
schoolmates In ciassjes* ! ' 

The total amount of variance in opinion change which is accounted for by 

our total set of predictors 1$ small"l4 percent among Blacks and 11 percent 
14 

among Uhites* 

Overview of ResultsI * We have presented an extensive set of results* To aid the 
reader in getting an overview of the highlights of these results, we present ^ 
Table 4* This summary table shows the variables which are the best predif *:ors of 
each type of interracial behavior, and of opinion change^ among students of 
each race* Thus, the reader can easily compare the variables which are the 
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best predictors of one type of outcome with those vhich are the best predictors 
of each other outcome* for students of each race. 

[Insert Table 4 about here] 
CONCLUSIONS 

In discussing the results > ve may consider first the waya in which our 
findings ^cpnceruAug possible determlnanta of race relations are related to pre^ 
vious work'.. 

Personal Characteristica . Our resulta are consistent vlth previous vork 
vhich indicates that interracial hostility at the individual level may be> In 
part» a manif eatation of a generally aggreasive personality. The resullfs In^ 
dicate that general aggressiveness (as indicated by fighting within one*a In^ 
group) is th«[ best predictor of unfriendly behavior toward other^race school^ 
mates* and is,'auo a relatively good predictor of interracial avoidance. (The 
results suggest Ulao that aggreasiye atudents have a generally higher interaction 
levels since they report somewhat more friendly cross-^racial contacts thtti do 
others.) Uhile aggressive interpersonal style has a atrong associstion with 
(negative) behavior » the data suggest that general personal frustration has otLly 
a sm^ll effect on interracial behavior. General personal frustration doea make 
some contribution to less positive opinion change among black atudents. 

Consistent with several previous school studies » our results indicate 
that positive prior opinions do .not lead to more positive opinion change; in 
fact^ more negative racial opinions prior to high school predict more positive 
opinion change among Uhites during high school. The less positive opinion 
change among those who began with relatively poaltlve opinions may be due* in 
part> to the fact that theae students had less "room" to move in a atill more 
positive direction (the ^'eeiling effect")- may be also that those vlth leas 
positive initial opinions had lover expectations of Blacks. Thu&> they may have 
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reacced favorably co Che pleasanc behavior of many Blacks, while chose wlch 
good inicial opinions, and higher inicial e^peccacions , may have been dis* 
appoinced by Che behavior of some Blacks of which chey disapproved > 

However, while posicive inicial opinion does noc concribuce Co podicive 
opinion change, ic does concribuce Co more podicive, and lesd negacive, incer- 
racial behavior among sCudenCd of boch races. These resulcd indicace chac Che 
behavioral consequences of prior racial opinion need Co be sharply disclnguished 
from iCfttttksequemesfor opinion change. 

While previous scudies have indicaced greacer in*group preference among 

girls, especially black girls, we find tdespice a Cendency in Che predicced 

direcclon among Blacks)^^ no significanc sex effecc on friendly incer- 

racial concaccs. Our finding chac boys have more unfriendly incerracial concaccs 

undoubcedly refleccs Che general culcural paccem for boys Co engage more l|i 

more 

physical fighcing. Our furcher finding chac whice boys are/ ape Chan whice girls 
Co avoid black schoolmaces is due ac lease in pare, we chink, Co Che greaCer 
fear of physical accack which whice boys reporc (Facchen, Hofmann^ and Davidson, 
1974). In general, our resulcs go cotmcer Co Che suggescions of some previous 
wricers chac racial incegr^cion goes loore ssnoochly among boys Chan among girls. 

-AcQongj^Blacks, expressed accepcailce of convencional -norms and high educaclonal 
aspirations concribuce (modescly) co more friendship wlch Whices. If one con* 
siders only verbal expressions of norms and values, chese resulcs cannoc be 
used as supporc for che idea chac more similar values will lead Co beccer incer* 
group relacions. This Is because che expressed values of all Blacks and all 
Whices wlch regard co convencional behavior and educaclonal aspiracions are, 
on che average, very similar in chis sec of schools. There- is, however, some 
evidence chac che behavior of Whices in chese schools cends Co be more 
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conventioaal and more oriented to higher education than does that of Slacks 
(Patchen, Hofmann, and Davidson, 1974). Since Blacks who endorse conventional 
norms loost "strongly and who indicate the highest aspirations are utore liKely than 
other Blacks to behave in consistent ways (e.g., not getting into fights, being 
on time to classes), it seems likely that their behaviorally<-expressed norms and 
values are most similar to those of the average white student . TheSe results, / 
then, teod to support the norm and value-sinllarity hypothesis - but with the 
important proviso that it appears to be behavioral, rather than verbal, expression 
of norms which is most important. 

Prior Interracial Contact > Our results provide evidence that more early 
interracial contacts, especially those of a positive kind, contribute to loore 
interracial contacts of any kind, but especially to more positive contact, in ^ 
high school* The positive effects of friendly grade school experiences, and of 
less segregat&d neighborhoods, ate-.found only among white students. In this 
respect, the results parallel St. John*s finding that cross-racial contacts in 
grade school lead to more favorable interracial attitudes amohg Whites but not 
among Blacks. However, among black students, getting to know whites at a re- 
latively early age does contribute to store friendly interracial contacts in high 
school. 

Overall, these results add direct evidence of the possible beneficial ef- 
fects of early Interracial contacts on' high school race relations to the pre- 
vious work showing positive effects of grade school integration on grade school 
friendships and on adult attitudes* 

Opportunity for Contacts Our results indicate that, for students of both 
races, more opportunity for interracial contact in classrooms, as well as more 
participation in activities, contributes substantially to more friendly inter- 
action with other-race schoolmates, while not affecting the level of avoidance 



o^ of: unfriendly interaction. Greater opportunity £or interracial contact in 
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classed, also concrlbuCes somewhat; Co more positive acclcude change among Whites, 
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though not among Blacks. These results generally contrast with the school *^ 

■i 

studies which have found no associations between contact opportunity and 
atti^d^e^hange but they are consistent with iDost results from coinmunity> housing, 
and work settings. \>ther results from our study, reported elsewhere, (Patchen* 
1975) show that change in opinion toward other*race schoolmates is related much 
utore to the nature of the interaction experienced (positive or negative) than 
to sheer opportunity for contact. Thus, the most salient question to ask about 
opportunity for contact is: What effect does it have on interaction patterns? 
Although the answer to this question undoubtedly depehds on the conditions of 
contact, the present result^ indicate that — at lea&t under the conditions in one 
large school system— greater contact opportunity generally resulted in more 
positive interaction patterns. 

Our results also indicate^ however, that more coiTtact with black faculty 
members had little Impact on the interracial behavior or attitudes of students 
of either race. This result, as it concern white students, contrasts with 
some previous evidence that contact yith 'hlgh-status, members of another racial 
group results in positive change in attitudes toward that group (Amir, 1969). 
It may be that, although acquaintance with black teachers would tend to shatter 
conventional stereotypes \rfiich Whites hold of Blacks, the authority relation- 
ship between teachers and students inhibits positive attitude change. 

Conditions of Contact . Our results bearing on the racial attitudes of fam- 
ily and peers provide additional evidence consistent with many previous studies 
that have indicated such attitudes to be important influences on behavior « They 
also provide evidence on some related points on which there is much less data« 
First, these results suggest that family attitudes are a somewhat mo^e potent 
influence than peer attitudes among black students i^Ue the reverse mdato be 
true among Whites. It Is interesting that despite greater ^^instability'* among 
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black families (Udry, 1970) i black families appear Co have relatively scrong^ 
Influence on chelr children's Interracial behavior and attitudes. 

Secondly, the fact that both Interracial behaviors and opinion change are 
related to the racial attitudes of family and peers Indicates that the attitudes 
of relevant others affect both overt behavior and private attitudes. Third, the 
results based on an objective m^sur<a of peer attitudes provides evidence that 
the Interracial behavior and attitudes of students are related to the actual 
attiltudes of peers and not merely to perceptions of such attitudes. Our results 
Indicate also that while the racial attitudes of schoolmates of the other race 
may have some effect on students^ Interracial behavior, this effect Is much less 
than the effect of the racial attitudes of schoolmates of the same race. 

Our data beaVlng directly on the extent to which Interracial contact facll* 
Itates goal attainment are limited, especially with respect to objective measures. 
However, unlike those of Kupferer, the results provld^ some support for the 
general proposition that those of different groups will get along best In clr* 
cumstances where they aid, rather than hinder, each other In pursuit of important 
goals* Results showing participation In school activities makes a scroi;? con- 
tribution to friendly Interracial contact also are consistent with this proporl* 
tlon since many activities involve Interracial cooperation toward common goals. 

Probably our most interesting findings concerning conditions of contf.ct are 
those which show little relationship between interracial behavior and attitudes 
and the relative status of Blacks and Vhltes. There Is an Indication that greater 
perceived difference In economic status Is associated with more interracial avoid* 
ance by Whites. However, In general, the results— especially those baaed on 
objective data — Indicate that the status of a student, relative to the average 
schoolmate ot the other race, has very little effect on his interracial behavior 
and attitudes. In view of the frequent statement that "equ^l^status contact" Is 

r 
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necessary for favorable outcomes^ these results .are striking, and seem to call 
from re-examination of the equaX-status **principle^* and its supporting evidence* 



of the predictor variables, ve ntay consider briefly the results from the perspec^ 
tive of the dependent variables* What general conclusions do the data suggest 
about the detetiainants of various types of interracial behavior? 

Our results suggest, first, that interracial avoidance by Individuals in 
high school is printarily a reflection of the student^s initial attitude and 
personality and of the attitudes of important others (fatnily and peers) * Avoid- 
ance has little to do with interracial contact, either past or present* 

The same generalization appears to hold in 4i$rt also for unfriendly inter- 
racial contact* This is true especially for black students, among vhom^ the , 
strongest predictors of unfriendly interaction vith Whites are unfriendly Inter- 
action vithin^ne's' own racial 'group (our personality indicator), own racial 
attitude prior to high school, and family racial attitude* However^ the fact 
that higher racial ethnocentrism among white schoolmates also contributes to 
unfriendly interaction among Blacks indicates that black unfriendliness is in 
part a reaction |to the behavior of Whites and not entirely a result 'of per- 



sonality and of attitudes brought from outside school* 

Among white students, only the personality indicator (unfriendly interaction 
ttith same^-race peers) and sex made substantial contributions to predicting un- 
friendly interaction with Blacks*. Evidence presented elsewhere (Patchen and 
Davidson, 1973) indicates that white students were rarely the initiators of 

overt unfriendly interaction with Blacks* Thus, whatever hostile dispositions. 
* 

Whites had toward Blacks, due to dwn prior attitudes, to racial attitudes of 

r 

peers and family, or to interracial contacts, may not have been translated often 
into unfriendly action* 



The Dependent Variables * Having considered the data from the standpoint 
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Like avoidance and unfriendly InCeracClon, friendly InCeracClon wlch ocher* 
race schoolmates Is affected by scud&ncs'lnlclal racial acclcudes and by Che 
racial acclcudes of family and peers. Buc friendly InCeracClon al6o Increased 
subscancially as scudents had more opporcunltfy for Incerraclal concacc, boch 
prior Co and In high school. In pare, especially among whlce scudencs, more 
Incerraclal concacc probably affecced Incerraclal friendliness Chrough changing 
scudencs' general racial opinions in a poslclve dlrecclon. Buc Che daca Indlcace 
chac, especially among black sCudenCs, greacer incerraclal concacc was noc re- 
laced, much Co opinion chapge. Thus, ic appears chac incerraclal concacc does 
noc have Co lead to generalized accicude change in order for friendly incer- 
acclon Co occur, ic ^seems likely thac proximicy co- ocher*race schoolmaces will 
lead direccly, parcly through che force of circumscances (e.g., need for a home- 
work assignmenc), Co friendly concacc wlch specific individuals, perhaps wlch 
chose :who **seem nice^\ Such friendly concaccs ,^ begun almosc by chance and re- 
peaCed because sacisfying, may then lead Co more posicive accitudes Coward 
ocher-race people in general, as daCa presenced elsewhere indicaces (Pacchen, 1975). 

Policy Implicacions . Finally, we may ^consider Che implicacions of Che; re- 
sulcs for social policy bearing on racial inVegraCion in Che schools. The re- 
sulcs indlcace che imporcance of several factors which have cheir origin pri- 
marily oucside of che school. One of chese is Che, generally aggressive incer- 
personal scyle of some scudencs, a scrong concribucor Co negacive incerraclal 
behavior. Shore of radical changes in our culcure and childrearing praccices, 
chere is probably liccle chat can be done Co change such basic personalicy craics — 
especially by Che clme of high school. However, schools may be able Co inhibit 
the expression of aggressive tendencies. ' One approach is Co cry Co reduce che 
occurrence of f ruscracion-producing s^cuacions (e.g., long lunch lines for shore 
lunch periods). Xn addicion, a coodbinacion of penalty for aggressive behavior aad 
reward for construccive behavior may be expecced Co reduce aggression among scu- 
dencs who come Co school wlch generally aggressive paccems of behavior (Bandura 
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Other important influences deriving largely from outside the high school 
are the student's prior racial attitude, the racial attitudes of his family^ 
and the racial ethnocentrism of the student's school peers. (The latter factor^ 
Chough manifest wltkin the high school, undoubtedly derives largely from the 
community*) In v^ew of the importance of these racial attitudes and norm^ 
brought from "outside** the school, it may sometimes be necessary for the school 
to drop the frequent policy of ignoring the subject of race snd^ instead^ to 
attempt directly to change negative racial attitudes and norms* Such individual 
and shared racial, attitudes are more susceptible to change than are basic per-^ 
sonality traits like aggressiveness (see^ e*g*, Sherif and Sherif, 1969)«. Possible 

mechanisms for such change include the formal curriculum, interracial discussion 

18 ^' 

groups, and the expressed racial attitudes and example of teachers* 

However, the most promising levers for improving interracial interaction — 
especially friendly interact ion~appear to lie in policies aimed at increasing 
interracial contact* Our results stiggest^ first, that interracial friendliness 
in high school will be fostered by policies vhich encourage friendly interracial 
contact at early ages in grade schools and neighborhoods* Secondly^ the results 
suggest that interracial friendliness in high school may be fostered by in* 
creasing opportunities for interracial contact in classes and in school activities^ 
Our data, consistent with those of others^^ indicates that such contact is most 
likely to have positive results if it takes place under conditions of compatible 
goals and favorable social norms* Our data also indicate^ however, that equality 
of status between the student and schoolmates of another race does not seem to 
be necessary for favorable outcomes to occur* 
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Table 1« Negative Interracial Behavioi, as Related to Characteridticd of Students 
and to Amount and Conditions of Interracial Contact^ 
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■ .04 


-.01 


.09 


.06* 


Contact wi€n utner 


















Race Outside High 


















School 


















1. Segregation of 


















Neighborhood 


.01 


-.03 


.04 


-.03 


-.04 


-.07* 


-.05 


-.07* 


2. Age of first 


















acquaintance 


















with other- 


















race kids 


.08. 


.00 


.09 


.01 


-.01 


-.06 


-.06 


-.07* 


3. Friendly inter- 


















racial contacts 


















In grade school 


-.16 


-.06 


-.13 


-.02 


-.04 


.01 


-.04 


"^03 



^s on which rs CPearsonian correlations) are based vary somewhat depending on the 
number of invalid scores for each variable* The average N is about 1550 for Blacks 
and about 1750 for Whites* With Ns of about this size, correlations of *06 are signifi- 
cant at -05 level, .08 significant at *01 level, *09 at *001 level* 

** 

Indicates Beta significant at *05 level; Indicates Beta significant at *01 level; 
Indicates Beta significant at *001 level* 



Table 1 (continued). 



Avoidance Unfriendly Interaction 



vpporcunxcy ror (jon 
tact in Hieh School 


Blacks 

Partial 
r^ Beta 


Whites 

Partial 
r Beta 


Blacks 

Partial 
r Beta 


tftiltes 

Partial 
r Beta 


1« Opportunity for 
interracial -con^ 
tact in classes 




-.01 


-.09 


-.P4 


-,05 


,00 


,04 ,03 


2* Opportunity for 
contact with 
black faculty 


*.01 


-.01 


-.02 


■ ,00 


,03 


,01 


< 

,00 -,03 


3« Nuinber of 

school activi- 
ties in which 
participated 




.00 


-.04 


,02 


",01 


,03 


-,05 ,03 


Conditions of 
Interracial Contact 






* 








- 


1* EthnocentrisiQ 
of saine-race 
peers 


.15 




,14 


,09** 


.02 


-,03 ; 


,04 ,0& 


2* Ethnocentrism 
of other-race 
peers 


«11 


.04 


,01 


-,03 


,11 


,10* 


,00 -,01 


L SES, relative 
to other-race 
peers 


.06 


.05 


-,02 


,05 


,07 


,04 


-,03 ,02 


4* Grades, rela- 
tive to other- 
race peers 


-.11 


*.05 


-,11 


,00 


-,11 


-,07 


-,20 -,05 


5* Division of own 
classes into 
interracial 
Subgroups 


-.09 


-.06 


-,04 


-,01 


-,03 


-,03 


,00 ,00 


6< Positive family 

racial attitudes-«34 


-.21**^ 


-,29 


-,19*** 


-,20 


-, 10** 


-,12 -,06 


Multiple 
Correlations 


R 
r2 


« .48 
= ,23 


R 
r2 


= ,44 
= ,19 


R 
r2 


- ,46 

= ,21 


R = ,52 
r2= ,27 
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Table 2* Positive Interracial Behavior^ as Related to Characterlstlcsdf Students 
and tP'^Amount andvCondltlons of Inteifracla'l Conta^t^ 



Characteristics 
of Students 

1. "Positive opin- 
ion of other 
race prior to 
high school 

2* Endorsement 
of conven- 
tional school 
behavior 

3. Sex (high ^ 
scoresfemale) 

4* Educational 
Aspirations ^ 

5. Unfriendly 
contacts with 
same^^race 
students 

6. Satisfaction 
with life 

7. Prior prefer- 
ence for other 
school 

Contact with Other 
Race Outside High 
School 

1. Segregation of 
Neighborhood 

2. Age of first 
;^cqualQtance 
with other- 
race kids 



A* Friendly Contact 



Blacks 



Whites 



B* Friendship Relationships 
Blacks Whites 



.23 

.08 
-.11 
.15 

;08 
.12 



Friendly Inter- 
racial contacts 
In grade school .18 



partial 
Beta 



.10* 

.00 
-.06 
.04 

.09* 
.07* 



-.11 -.04 



-.12 ,-.07 



-.20 -.13*** 



.05 



.22 

-.03 
-l03 
.14 

.14 
.03 

-.02 



.28 



Partial 
Beta 



.03 



-.03 
.00 



.03 

.11*** 
.04 

.04 



.22 -.06* 



-.20 -.05 



.16*** 



.24 

.20 
-.0& 
.16 

-.01 
.07 



.13 



Partial 
Beta 



.11** 

.09* 
-.06 
.09* 

.03 
.00 



-.12 -.06 



-.li -.0& 



-.12 -.05 



.00 



.27 

.02 
.03 
.06 

.08 
.01 

.00 



.26 



Partial 
Beta 



.12*** 

.00 
.03 
.01 

.06 
.00 

.03 



.16 -.03 



-.22 -.07* 



.10** 



^s on which rs (Pearsonlan correlations) are based vary somewhat depending on the number 
of Invalid scores for each variable. The average N Is about 1550 for Blacks and about 
1750 for Whites. With Ns of about this size, correlations of .06 are significant 
at .05 level, .08 significant at .01 level, .09 at .001 level. 

^^^Indlcates Beta significant at .05 level; Indicates Beta significant at .01 level; 
Indicates Beta significant at .001 level. ^ 
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Table 2. (continued) 



A. Friendly Contact 



Blacks 



Opportunity fpr Con- 
tact In High 'stehool r 



Whites 



Partial 
Beta r 



.16 .13** 



.03 .03 



.31 .27*** 



1. Opportunity for 
iAter racial con- 
tact in classes 

2. Oppori;unlty- for 
contact with 
black faculty 

3. Huiber of 
school activi- 
ties in which 
participated 

Conditions of 
Interracial Contact 



1. Ethnocentrlsm 
of sane-race 

peers -.02 -.03 

' 2*. Ethnocentrlsm 
of other-race 
peers -.06 .01 

3. SES, relative v,. '^'/' 
to other-race 

peers .04 .02 

4. Grades, rela- - 
tive to o.ther- 

race peers .05 -.07 

5. Division of otm 
classes into 
interracial 

subgroups .16 .09* 

6. Positive family 

racial attitudes .20 .12** 



Multiple 
Correlations 



R - .49 
r2= .24 



.27 



.16 



.25 



.11 



.21 



Partial 
Beta 



.18*** 



04 



.21*** 




.05 -.03 



.04 



.08* 



R a .54 
r2= .30 



B. Friendship Relations 

Blacks Whites 

Partial . Partial 

r . Beta r Beta 



.28 



.19 .15*** 



.01 .02 



.17 .11** 



-.05 -.03 



-.06 .00 



-.01 -.02 



.06 -.05 



.14 .08* 



.18*** 



R = .44 
r2= .19 



.29 .19*** 



.14 .05 



.10 .11** 



-.21 -.08* 



-.08 -.02 



.07 .01 



-.01 -.07 



.14 .06 



.24 



.11** 



R - .46 

.r2» .21 



/ 
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Table 3. Positive Change in'Opinion of Other Race, as Related to Characteri8tics 
of Students and to Amount and Conditions of Interracial Contact^ 



Blacks 



Whites 



Characteristics 

of Studenta. r 

1. Positive opin- 
ion of other 
race prior to 

; .^lilgli School 

U* Endorsement 
of conven- 
tional school 
behavior ^ 23 

3* Sex (high 

score'f emaJ.e) - -^,05 

4. Educational 

Aspirations ^05 

5* Unfriendly 
contacts with 
same-^race 

students * -**02 

6* Satisfaction 
with life 

7. , Prior prefer- 
ence for other 
school -*13 

Contact with Other 
Race Outside High 
School 

1* Segregation of 

Neighborhood ^04 

2* Age of first 
acquaintance 
with other- 
race kids ,q6 

3* Friendly inter- 
racial contacts 
S in grade school ^o4 



Partial 
Beta 



Partial 
Beta 



-.04 

.13'*'* 
-.06 

/ 

.01 

^ / 
.02 

-.09* 



.02 



.07 



-.01 



-.04 

.06 
,05 
-.05 

.04 
.05 

-.05. 



.02 



-.02 



.06 



■ .08* 

.08 
-.02 

.07* 
.06 

-.04 



.09* 



.03 



.05 



Us on which rs (Pearsonlan correlations) are based vary somewhat depending on the 
number of Invalid scores for each variable. The average N Is about 1550 for Blacks 
and about 1750 for Whites. With of about this size,- correlations of .06 are signifi- 
cant at .05 level, .08 a^ .01 level, .Oy at .001 level. 

^^^Indlcates Beta significant at .05 levelj Indicates Beta significant at .01 level; 
Indicates Beta significant at .001 level. 
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Table 3. (continued) 



I 



Opportunity for Con^ 
tact itt High School 

1. Opportunity for 
Interracial con- 
tact in classes 

2. Opportunity for 
contact with 
black faculty 

3. Nuinber of 

^ school activi- 
tiea in which 
participated 

Conditions of 
Interracial Contact 

1. Ethnocentrism 
of satte^race 
peers 

2. Ethnocentrism 
of other-race 
peers 

3. SES, relative 
to o^her^race 
peers 

4. Graded » rela- 
tive to other- 
race peers 

5. Division of own 
classed into 
Interracial 
subgroups 

6. Positive faioily 
racial attitudes 

Multiple 
Correlations 



Blacks 



.03 



.00 



.00 



-.11 

.00 
-.03 
.03 

.08 
*25 



Partial 
Beta 



.00 



-*01 



.00 



-.10* 

.06 
-.05 
-.02 

.05 

.22*** 



.16 



.06 



-.06 



-.12 
-.01 
-.06 
-.07 

*07 

a5 



Partial 
Beta 



,12** 



.03 



-.05 



-.17*** 

.04 
-.09* 
-.06 

v*02 
.19*** 



R - 
r2- 



.38 
.14 



R ■ 

r2- 



.33 
.11 
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Table 4. Sunanary of Significant Predictors of Interracial Interaction 
and Opinion Change 



Avo Idance 
Black White 



Unfriendly 
Contact 
Black. White 



Friendly 
Contact 
Black White 



Friendship 
Black White 



Characteristics 
of Students 

1* Positive opln* 
Ion of other 
race prior to 
high school 

2* Endorsement 
' of conven- 

tional school 
behavior 

3. Sex (high 
score'female) 

4* Educational 
Aspirations 

5* Unfriendly 
contacts with 
aame'race 
students 

6* Satisfaction 
vlth life 

7* Prior prefer- 
ence for other 
school 

Contact with Other 
Race Outside High 
, School 

/ 1. Segragatlon of 
Neighborhood 

2* Age of first 
acquaintance 
with other- 
race kids 

3. Ftlendly Inter- 
racial contacts 
in grade school 

+ or - indicates partial Beta coefficient significant at *05 level 
H-+ or — Indicates partial Beta coefficient significant at *01 level 
-H-*- or Indicates partial Beta coefficients significant at *001 level 

Positive or negative sign indicates direction of telatlonshlp 



Positive 
Opinion 
Change 
Black White 
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Tabl« 4« (continued) 
Opportunity for 
Contact in Avoidance 
High School Black White 

1. Opportunity £or 
interracial con* 
tact in classes 

2. Opportunity £or 
contact with 
black faculty 

3. Nuaber o£ 
school activi- 
ties in which 
pai^ticipated 

Conditions of 

Interracial 

Contact 



Ethnocentrism 
of same-race 
peers 

Ethnocentrism 
of other-race 
peers 

SES, relative 
to other*race 
peers 

Grades, rela- 
tive to other- 
race peers 



Unfriendly 
Contact 



Friendly 
Contact 



Friendship 



Positive 
Opinion 



Black White Black White Black White Black White 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Division of nwn 
classes into 
interracial 
subgroups 

Positive family 
racial attitudes 



+ 

++ + 
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POoisOTES 



An exception to this generalization is the study of interracial avoidance and 
acceptance behaviors in &n integrated high school conducted by Chadvick (1972). 



The present analyses deal with variations in behavior and in opinion change 
anong inWvidual students. We have presented elsewhere evidence concerning 
factors related to variations in the average level of various interracial 
behaviors in different schools (Patchen and Davidson* 1973)* 

^Chadvick and his associates (Chadvick » 1972) have been aAoUg the few to use 
multivariate loethods In studies of school studies although tb<ir N of black 
students is quite sinall. 



One study which obtained direct evidence of parents* racial attitudes and found 
these moderately correlated with students* racial attitudes waa conducted by 
Hough* et al*, 1969* 

5 , ^ 

The predictors includad in these analyses do not include attitudes toward 

other-race schoolmates* We have presented elsewhere evidence from this 

study concerning the relationships between interracial perceptions and 

affects and interracial behavior (Patchen* Davidson* and Hofmann* 1974). 

Since attitudes may be considered as variables intervening between background 

aid situational factors* on the one hand* and behavior* on the other handt it 

is not appropriate to include attitudes as predictors in the saine regression 

analyses with background^'^d situational predictors of behavior (see Blalock* 

1960:343)* Addiltional work planifed will Include both attitudinal and non- 

attitudinal factors together In path analyses* 

^Reasons why acceptable questionnaires were not obtained from aoof; students in 
the or±:^t7\?\ sample include: student absence; student schedules which did not 
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permit attendance at questionnaire sessions; administrative mix-up In notifying 
students; and evidence from our checking procedures that a questionnaire was 
filled out without adequate understanding of Instructions or In a capricious 
manner. Refusals were very rare. 

Whites, of 342 correlations among nineteen predictors, the highest Is .44; 
only four correlations are In the .40s and only three are In the .30s. Among 
Blacks, the highest correlation Is .34; only four correlations are In the .30s. 

7 

Supplementary regression analyses, in which measures of per eptlons of contact 
conditions, were substituted for objective measures. Indicated that significant 
contributions to predicting avoidance are made by perceptions: a) that other* 
.race students Impede reaching one's own goals (true for both races); b) of 
higher economic status of white students (true for Whites); and c) of oegatlve 
peer racial attitudes (true for Whites). Mo significant contributions are 
made by perceptions of the racial attitudes or the school status of other* 
race schoolmates. ^ 

g 

In this and other section^, we define best predictors as those whose Beta 
weights are significant at or beyond the .01 level. ' 

f 9 

' Supplementary regression analyses. In which measures of perceptions of contact 
conditions were substituted for objective measures. Indicated that a small 
significant con trlbu^loit^to-^fedlc ting unfriendly Interaction Is made by the 
percept loft-thlT^ther' race students Imi^ede reaching one's own goals (for Whites). 
Ho significant contributions are made by perceptions of; a) peers' racial attl*^ 
tudes; b) other^^race students* racial attitudes; c)' relative economic status of 
Blacks and Whiter %tn their school; and d) relative school status (combined 
academic and non^academic) Qf Blacks and Whites. 

^^The two measures are correlated .44 for Blacks and .48 for Whites. For corre- 
lations among other dependent variables, see Patchen and Pavidson, 1973:120. 
11 ' 

Uofmann (1973) found "belief Incompatibility" — a measure reflecting both same* 
race and other-race ethnocentrism — to be negatively related to Interracial 
friendship among students of both races. 
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12 

Supplementary regression analyses, in which measures of perceptions of con** 
tact conditions were substituted for objective measures, indicate that signi- 
ficant contribution to predicting friendly in|:eractioii are Uade by perceptions of 
a) positive racial attitudes of sane^race peers (for Whites)\; and b) facili- 
tation by other-race schoolmates of one's own goal-fulfillment (both races, 
especially Whites). No significant contributions to either measure of 
friendly interracial interaction are made by perceptions of: a/relative, 
econoibic status of Blacks and Uhites in school; b) relative school status 
(comb^ined academic and non^academic) of Blacks and Uhites,* and c) racial atti* 
tudes of other-race scttoolmates. 

13 

Supplementary regression analysis, in which measures of perceptions of con** 
tact conditions were substituted for objective measures. Indicated that, for 
both races > significant contributions to predicting positive opinion change 
are made by perceptions of: a) positive peer racial attitudes; and b) facili- 
tation by other-race students of own goal^f ulfillment* No significant contri- 
butions were made by perceptions of :a) racial attitudes of other-race school- 
mates; b) relative economic status of Blacks and Uhites in this school; and 
c) relative school status (combined academic and non-academic) of Blacks and 
Whites. 

^^Regression analyses reported elsewhere (Patchen, 1975) explained larger pro- 
portions of change in opinion, especially aiaong white students. These analyses 
included as predictors the nature of interracial contact (friendly, unfriendly) 
and perceived conditions of contact, as well as other variables, 

^^The tendency for black girls to have fewer friendly interracial contacts than 
black boys reaches statistical significance, but is still weak, in a regression 
analysis using a different set of predictors (Patchen and Davidson, 1973)- 

42 



' In another analyses of these data, focusing on the effects of variables prior 
to and outside high school, Broun found that^ among Blacks, greater opportunity 
for interracial contact and less friendly Interracial contact In grade school 
were associated with greater avoidance of Whites in high school (1974, Chapter 8)* 

It should be noted that our measure is asyimetrical in that the status of each 
individual is ccMQpared to the average of the other-race group* However, the 
group average will affect the probability of contact with individuals of vary- 
ing statuses* Moreover, some individual reactipns — especially avoidance and 
opinion change — are at least partly directed to the other race as a group* 

Wta from supplementary regression analyses, vhich include as predictors vari^ 
ous perceived conditions of contact, indicate that, for both races, percep- 
tions that own-race teachers favor friendly Interracial contact contribute 
significantly to reduced unfriendly interaction and to reduced avoidance* 
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